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HE Welfare State is not wholly new in idea; for 
among its godparents are Plato and Aristotle them- 
selves—Plato with his vision of the State as a moral 
being, with the moral purpose of fashioning this 
world in the likeness of the idea of the good, the pattern 
laid up in heaven’; and Aristotle with his great saying that, 
while the State came into existence in order to preserve life, 
it continues in order to preserve good life.? But in act and 
operation, as a self-conscious personality, the Welfare State 
is a new thing. Ancient states were hardly aware of any 
obligation to help their members. The feudal lord was 
bound in theory to protect his tenants, but he did not need 
to interest himself in their welfare. ‘The duty of the State, as 
represented by the King, was to do justice to those who came 
to him for it, and, if possible, to enforce order on his tenants- 
in-chief, the great barons. The Middle Ages might indeed 
have spoken of the Welfare Church—save that the provision 
made by the Church was unorganised and incomplete. At 
the end of the sixteenth century, Elizabeth and her advisers 
invoked the power of the Tudor State to deal with the 
problem of yore: and the government of the Protectorate 
had some ideas about providing for education. But from 
then onwards till the early nineteenth century “vested 
interests” asserted themselves and prevailed, and, apart from 
the Poor Law, the State was hardly called upon to do more 
than provide for defence, punish crime and enforce con- 
tracts. Such ‘welfare’ as there was was the fruit of private 
charity. It was not until the industrial and agrarian revolu- 
tions, accompanied as they were by a huge increase in popu- 
lation, had transformed the life of England, bringing with 
them poverty and distress over a wide area, as well as wealth 
1Republic, 592 b. 
2Politics (Jowett’s translation, Oxford), p. 28. 
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and power, that the first dim outlines of what later became 
the Welfare State are discernible. All through the last cen- 
tury we can observe a new idea of the State and its functions 
slowly taking shape in the minds of men, and new adminis- 
trative machinery being created at the centre and on the 
circumference to express the new idea. An old Greats 
student likes to believe that the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle, on which so many of the civil servants of that day 
had been trained, had its part in the building of this new 
kind of society. Of the debt of its creators to Christianity 
we shall speak later. Here it stands before us to-day, the 
Welfare State, now nearly full-grown, about 170 years after 
the great economic transformation started; we are part of it, 
and of this we may be sure, it has come to stay. What shall 
the Church say to it, and has it anything to ask of the 
Church? These are questions that every Christian should 
try to answer. 


It will be the purpose of this paper, first, to consider what 
we believe God meant the State to be and do; secondly, 
to note what in fact the Welfare State is trying to be and 
do; thirdly, in what ways, if at all, the Church can help it; 
and lastly, and arising out of that, what are the specific 
dangers, moral and social, to be guarded against in our day 
as the Welfare State enlarges the sphere of its operations 
and seeks to improve its organisation. 


God gave us the State, as He gave us the Church, to protect 
and ennoble the lives of His children. The State has a divine 
mission as well as the Church; the spheres of their operations 
overlap in many respects, yet they have special provinces of 
their own, on which neither of them should ever encroach, 
and the Church can touch deeper springs of action than 
ever the State could reach. It is necessary in our day to 
stress the divine vocation of the State, for the controversies 
and the tragedies of the twentieth century have obscured 
for so many of us the vision of what the State in its true 
nature is. We speak of the State, and we think at once of a 
particular theory of politics or perhaps the extension of 
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public control over this or that industry. We welcome State 
control or we resent it, in accordance with our general view 
of things. But that is not the State as God created it and 
gave it to us. Nor again are the hideous tyrannies we have 
witnessed in Europe in our own day the proper expression 
of the State in its true sense. These were ‘monsters’ as 
biologists use the word, an unnatural growth that must be 
checked, if happiness and just government are to be preserved 
for the world. The State can never be an end in itself; the 
only true end of all human activity is that the individual 
man and woman should live the good life in obedience to 
the will of God, and the State exists to promote that end. 
Moral freedom, the power to do as we ought, is one of 
God’s gifts to men; and in spite of some metaphysicians, 
men can never find their moral freedom in submission to a 
tyranny. Nor is the State just another means to political 
power concentrated in the hands of a group, be that group 
a majority or a minority. The State is the nation organised 
for action, a form of association created with a moral pur- 
pose, necessary for the preservation not only of the life, but 
also of the good life, of the individuals who compose it. 
They are not swallowed up and lost in it. Nor does it exist 
for its own power or wealth or any such irrelevant object; 
and always when it is true to its nature, it not only tolerates, 
but encourages, the growth within it of other associations of 
lesser scope, believing that, so long as they are loyal to the 
spirit and law of the State itself, the freedom of individuals 
to pursue noble ends is strengthened thereby. 

The finest thought of the Middle Ages apprehended these 
truths and transmitted them to us; and though the vision 
was utterly shattered and lost in the conflicts of Pope and 
Emperor and the rising European nationalities, and in the 
multiplying divisions of Christendom, yet the truth and 
the ideal remain—Church and State, two sides of the same 
coin, each alike receiving their commission from God 
Himself, and each set for the welfare and guidance of 
human souls in their journey through this world to eternity. 
That is the Christian theory of the State. In the light 
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of that broken but glorious vision, we can, though far 
off, determine the purpose of the State in its own proper 
nature. The State can never make men morally and 
spiritually better; for that we need the grace of God. But 
what the State can do is to try to create conditions under 
which it will be less difficult for us to lead the good life, the 
life God means us to live. Security of life, property and 
reputation; a guarantee of freedom, subject to the conse- 
quences of law; national defence; full employment; an 
assured income sufficient for our proper needs; decent 
housing; an education suited to the ages and aptitudes of 
the children, available for them all, without regard to the 
means of their parents; an adequate health service; proper 
provision for disablement, disease and old age—not all of 
these all put together, and multiplied a thousand times over, 
can make a good man. But who can doubt that between 
them they will remove some at least of the obstacles that 
lie between us and the good life? saving us from the life 
of barbarism described for us in the famous words of Hobbes 
“... poor, nasty, brutish and short”. Therefore to provide 
for them is a noble duty, assigned by God Himself, we may 
surely believe, to the State tnat is His gift to us, in its nature 
and capacity as a moral being with a moral end, to help 
raise the lives of its members to the height of excellence for 
which God created them. 


We could not claim for our or any other Welfare State 
that it fulfils this vision, which is indeed of heaven and not 
of earth. But we may fairly consider how far the social 
policy of the British State to-day does in fact render the good 
life less difficult to achieve for many millions of people, does 
in fact purify and enrich our civilisation and give us a nobler 
ideal of the true nature and duty of the State, that mysterious 
incorporation, than any entertained by our forefathers. 
And when we seek to understand what the State is in effect 
attempting, we cannot do better than introduce again on to 
the stage of our thinking the Five Giants, who appear 


3Leviathan (Oxford), p. 97. 


before us in the opening pages of the Beveridge Report— 
the Giant Want, the Giant Idleness, the Giant Ignorance, 
the Giant Disease, and the Giant Squalor. Our social pro- 
blems and the answers offered to them group themselves 
round these grim figures. They are the enemies of civilisa- 
tion and the good life; how goes the war against them? 


We take them in order. Want and Idleness in some 
respects go together, for idleness, caused by involuntary 
unemployment, is a frequent and heart-breaking cause of 
want. Want is perhaps the primal enemy, the great night- 
mare, the fear of which has darkened man’s existence and 
created in him that dreadful sense of insecurity, for himself 
and his family. How terrible that menace can be, probably 
nobody who has not experienced it can ever describe. The 
British State has 350 years of experience of war with Want, 
starting with the Elizabethan Poor Law. ‘That system, 
loosely and fairly generously administered, served in a way 
until the industrial and agrarian changes; reinforced by 
private charity, which was enjoined upon Christians as a 
solemn duty and practised on a more generous scale than we 
shall ever know, for the records of it are not available. No 
student of social history can ever think with anything but 
reverent gratitude of this pouring out of gifts on a large anda 
small scale—from the foundation of schools and almshouses 
to casual help by the roadside. No doubt it was casual 
and unorganised; no doubt it touched only the fringe of 
the problem; and no doubt sometimes it blessed neither 
him that gave nor him that took. But without it wide 
ranges of English life would have been reduced to barbarism 
and worse. Even with it the picture was dreadful enough. 
It has often been painted for us—the sudden increase in 
population, the crowding into the new urban areas, the 
sudden oscillations in trade before which men were reduced 
by thousands to utter helplessness, victims of obscure forces 
and currents beyond their power to control or even under- 
stand. Too often their leaders in Church and State, reinforced 
by the philosophers and economists, told them that they 
must bear their sufferings, for they came out of the workings 
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of indefeasible natural law, and the author of natural law 
was God Himself. They might look for compensation in a 
world beyond this. Meantime the conditions under which 
public relief could be obtained were tightened up, but with 
results so intolerable that bit by bit the old philosophy lost 
its grip and a new conception of the duties of society towards 
its poorer members began to take shape in men’s thoughts. 


From the forties onwards Parliament started to legislate 
on the social problem. Not even the briefest description 
of its course can be attempted here, but the purpose of it 
became apparent towards the end of the century, namely 
to find means of relieving poverty that would not drive 
those crowds of bitterly reluctant and resentful men and 
women to the cold embrace of the Poor Law. How 
grim and grinding was the privation millions had to face 
throughout their lives, and that in the full meridian of 
the nation’s economic splendour, with her wealth and that 
of the richer classes multiplying itself each year, will 
never be fully known; we can gain hints of it from reports 
of government commissions, from Dickens and Carlyle and 
Disraeli and Kingsley, from the lives of such as Shaftesbury, 
Barnardo and Barnett, from back-alleys as yet untouched by 
slum clearance, and sometimes from a faded notice hanging 
in the vestry of a village church: also from the fierce tenacity 
with which in our own day men will defend their job and 
their standard of living, for they have in their family 
histories an ancient and terrible memory. The principle 
of workmen’s compensation for accidents was established 
in 1897. Old-age pensions were authorised in 1908. “For 
the first time national taxation was being used as a means 
of redistributing incomes between rich and poor.’* A 
beginning was made in 1909 with the fixing of legal 
minimum wage-rates in certain industries; and in 1911, 
under the National Insurance Act of that year, the principle 
of State insurance against ill-health and unemployment 


4G. D. H. Cole, British Social Services (Longmans, Green, 1948), p. 12. 
1 wish to acknowledge here my debt to this most useful booklet by 
a great authority. 
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received a belated and then only partial recognition. Since 
then, and especially in the last few years, the principle has 
been widely extended and many benefits have been provided 
for in addition to those covered by insurance schemes. We 
are as a nation assuming a general social responsibility 
for each other. Measures have been taken “to make good, 
in whole or in part, a failure of the citizen’s income from 
other sources, whether the failure arise from sickness or 
accident or other incapacity, from old age or from unem- 
ployment”.’ The principle so stated has found expression 
in family allowances, further protection for homeless child- 
ren, a substantial increase in the rate of old age pensions, 
an extension of the period for which unemployment benefit 
can be drawn, and a comprehensive provision under the 
National Assistance Act, 1948, to supplement from public 
funds those private incomes which still fall below a fair 
level, and which cannot conveniently be dealt with by the 
insurance method. At the same time—and here we measure 
swords with the Giant Idleness, in the sense already quoted 
of involuntary unemployment—the State has accepted as a 
national obligation the maintenance of a high level of em- 
ployment, designed to prevent any return to the widespread 
long-term unemployment that fell with such desolating force 
upon the country between the two wars. There are gaps still 
to be stopped. But in so far as legislation and administration 
can establish social security, established it is, or soon will be; 
for if, for causes beyond the capacity of any single country 
to control, the horror of unemployment should again break 
upon us,‘it will bring spiritual misery with it beyond de- 
scription, but not, as long as the nation is solvent, want or 
starvation. Meanwhile many necessary controls have been 
introduced by State authority, all parties co-operating, which 
to our predecessors would have seemed intolerable; nor do 
we enjoy them, but we accept them because anything is 
better than unemployment. Forty years ago we made light 
of unemployment and sometimes even welcomed it, as afford- 
ing a spur to the laggard; but we think like that no more. 


5Cole, op. cit., p. 17. 


Believing, as in our moments of clearer insight we do, that 
God is over all, hating nothing that He has made, and that 
each individual is a moral end in himself, we are being led 
forward beyond the principle of social security, to the greater 
principle of social responsibility, that is the very life of any 
healthy corporate body. We cannot dare to call it the 
expression in action of the Second Great Commandment of 
of Our Lord; for law and duty and right are not yet suffused 
and transfigured by love. In that there lies an urgent warn- 
ing, of which more hereafter. 


The State first took up arms against Ignorance in 1833, 
when the House of Commons approved a grant of £20,000 
in aid of the school building operations of the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society, two 
voluntary religious bodies; by contrast the charge on public 
funds for State-aided education in England and Wales in 
1951, the proceeds of Exchequer grants and of local rates 
added together, was £265,065,000.° ‘The State—as represented 
for this purpose by the local authorities, as well as the central 
department—did not start building schools itself until 1870; 
thirty years later it advanced into the field of higher educa- 
tion, providing or assisting secondary schools, technical 
schools and colleges, and training colleges for teachers, 
assisting universities and promoting and encouraging adult 
education in a wide variety of different forms. In 1907 the 
State began to interest itself in the health of the children, 
and the School Health Service, as it is now called, was started. 
Our national system of education was slow to develop, its 
progress being delayed by party and sectarian differences; 
on paper it is now pretty complete, and some words in the 
latest great Education Act, of 1944, embody the State’s new 
conception of its duty in this field", Many years must pass 
before what is so fully stated on paper can be translated 


6Education in 1951 (Report of the Ministry of Education), p. 199. 


™to promote the education of the people of England and Wales and 

the progressive development of institutions devoted to that purpose 
. . . for providing a varied and comprehensive educational service in 
every area.” (§1(1)). 
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into fact, but that is not relevant to this argument: the 
plan is there, the foundations are settled, and the will is 
there. All parents are required by law to send their children 
to school from five to fifteen: except for those whom their 
parents prefer to send to private schools of various kinds, 
these primary and secondary school courses are free, and 
for those who carry their education further than the 
secondary stage there are generous State grants available, 
calculated in accordance with their parents’ means. No 
child is precluded by the straitened means of his parents 
from obtaining the finest training the country can give 
him, and that training is being adapted, so far as is 
humanly possible, to the abilities and requirements of each 
of some 6,000,000 children of school age. Easy to write— 
but imagine the quality and quantity of labour and skill 
consecrated now for more than a century to this great war- 
fare! To modify a famous formula of early days—education, 
universal, compulsory, free—but not secular, far from it. 


The battle against Disease began in 1848, with the pass- 
ing of the first Public Health Act, creating local authorities 
for the protection of health and arming them with powers, 
though limited to begin with; and as in the battles on the 
other fronts, the forces gathered very slowly for the attack. 
The powers of the central and local authorities were further 
extended in 1875, with the purpose chiefly of improving 
sanitation. The poor people were tended in the Poor Law 
infirmaries and the voluntary hospitals, the latter founded 
and maintained by private charity; and they had the free 
services of doctors, specialists and general practitioners alike 
-—who can ever calculate the hundreds of millions of pounds 
they might have charged in fees for their attendance but 
never did? Now that the building-up of the Welfare State is 
proceeding on so grand and comprehensive a plan, let not 
the work of the pioneers be forgotten—lives of faithful in- 
conspicuous service so willingly given; doctors, parsons, 
teachers, social workers of every sort, administrators of early 
days in town and country—their names unremembered but 
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their work a living inheritance and inspiration, the expres- 
sion of ideals that were Christian through and through. We 
have already noted a measure, the importance of which 
could hardly have been foreseen in its fullness even by 
those who framed it, passed in 1907—a single section in 
an Administrative Provisions Act, establishing the School 
Health Service. If we could not overtake the legacy of 
preventable disease falling upon those in middle and old 
age, we could at least protect the next generation—and 
after nearly fifty years the results are before us. All 
observers in town and country will agree that the health 
of our schoolchildren has been quite transformed, and 
the prospects for the future are in this respect full of 
encouragement.* We have also noted the introduction of 
insurance against ill-health in a limited form in 1911. In 
1919 the State assumed a new interpretation of its responsi- 
bility in this province with the establishment of the Ministry 
of Health; and in 1946 the principle received its full legis- 
lative expression with the passing of the National Health 
Service Act. The Minister is now responsible for seeing that 
all forms of medical advice and treatment are freely available 
to every person who needs them, irrespective of wealth or 
occupation—these words removing the so-called working- 
class status that marked some of the earlier arrangements; a 
wide variety of provision is made, for the services of family 
doctors, and dental, specialist and institutional services, and 
the hospitals are transferred to the Ministry, to be financed 
out of public funds and administered by regional hospital 
boards. 


The name of the fifth Giant is Squalor, and his name 
means bad housing—perhaps the most stubborn of all 
our enemies and the hardest to destroy, even now when 
all parties and all authorities are heart and soul in the 
task. This great evil, productive of so many other forms of 
social misery and wrong, got a long start of us, longer perhaps 


8] have seen two photographs of groups of boys of the same age at 
the same London school, the first dated in the nineties, and the second 
in the thirties of the present century. No further comment is needed. 
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than the others, owing to the torrential increase in popula- 
tion in the big industrial districts that accompanied the 
economic revolution of the early nineteenth century. Houses 
had to be provided somehow, and they were—however 
many and however rotten—for the new industrial workers 
and their families had to have roofs over their heads. There 
was no supervision, no minimum standard, no care for 
health. The first Housing Act was not passed till 1868. Now 
the Ministry of Health administers a number of statutes, em- 
powering local authorities to build houses to certain specified 
standards, clear slums, check overcrowding and compel 
owners to keep their property in decent repair; and so 
insistent is Parliament that the powers granted shall be 
effectively used, that they require monthly reports on housing 
progress to be presented to them. Other Acts authorise the 
planning or re-planning of large areas of town and country, 
in the hope that by these and other measures not only will 
bad housing be obliterated, but obliterated for ever with no 
chance for it to recur. Probably in no department of social 
policy are there so many frustrations and delays as in housing 
reform, with shortage of labour and materials everywhere; 
and this affects schools and hospitals as well as houses. But 
in spite of that the arrears are being steadily overtaken. 

So we have before us an outline survey of the wide battle- 
field where the war against the Giants is being waged; and 
can we see in it the true Christian conception of the nature 
and purpose of the State—that it is a moral being with a 
moral end, that end being to provide conditions that shall as 
far as possible ennoble human life, and make it less difficult 
for men and women to lead the lives God meant them to 
live when He created them? Even so the picture is not com- 
plete; many statutory services have been omitted—among 
them factory inspection (as old and honourable as any), child 
welfare in all its forms, the juvenile employment service, 
vocational training schemes, treatment and rehabilitation 
for disabled people, the probation service and so on.® At 


*All this may be studied at large in Advising the Citizen, published by 
the National Council of Social Service, 1948. 
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innumerable points all along the line of a man’s life, organi- 
sations of various kinds, State-created, State-aided or State- 
encouraged, stand waiting to help him if help is needed. 
What shall we, of the Church, say to these things—the 
Church that was once the great relieving officer of the nation, 
the guardian of its physical as well as of its spiritual and 
moral welfare? 


First, we will welcome it; not grudgingly, just because 
there it is and it has come to stay—but because, for all its 
present imperfections and the growing pains through which 
it is passing, it represents a nobler conception of the 
nature and end of the State than any previously known in 
our history. There are dangers inherent in it; some of 
these will be examined later. But the idea and the hope 
are great, and the spirit of social responsibility, which at its 
best it seeks to express, is Christian and could have been 
born nowhere but in a civilisation founded in and on the 
Christian tradition. The Stoics had a glimpse of this great 
principle of life and action. They believed that there was 
in everybody, man and woman, Greek, Roman and bar- 
barian, bond and free, a fragment of the divine nature; 
and it follows logically from that that all human beings 
everywhere are brothers. We can watch this idea struggling 
slowly and laboriously into action, modifying the rigours 
of early law and beginning to undermine social and racial 
barriers in that far-off world. The all-embracing unity of 
the Roman Empire helped it forward. But when Our Lord 
carried the general notion of the fatherhood of God and 
the resulting brotherhood of man into the common detail 
of everyday life—the hairs of our heads all numbered and 
everybody in need our neighbour;!® and when St. Paul 
showed forth his Master as breaking down middle walls of 
partition,” all the races of the earth as well as Jews being 
summoned to the new fellowship of the Church—then there 
entered into the life of the world something altogether new. 


10Mt, x, 30. Lk. x, 25 (The Good Samaritan). 
11Eph. ii, 13 f. 
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We are still ages away from its full realisation. But there 
before us is the vision and the objective—Our Lord’s gift; 
and when the State, the nation organised for social action, 
sets out to create conditions under which it will be less 
difficult for men and women to lead good lives—when it 
adopts social responsibility of all for all as a guiding principle 
of its work—when all these things are seen to be so, how can 
the Church do other than rejoice? She may do so the more 
wholeheartedly, forasmuch as the Welfare State is not the 
creation of any single pee All parties have helped to build 
it up, as we may see if we take the single province of educa- 
tion; of the four great Acts on which our system of to-day is 
founded, the Act of 1870 was passed under a liberal govern- 
ment, the Act of 1902 under a conservative government, and 
the Acts of 1918 and 1944 under war-time coalitions with a 
strong labour element in them. All parties are pledged 
to its wise development in days to come. Moreover it is 
with Church and State in this matter as with runners in a 
relay race. For centuries the Church bore the burden 
of such public welfare service as there was, alone and un- 
assisted; she set the standard and carried out an enormous 
quantity of pioneer work. The inspiration came through 
her, and never even in the days of her weakness was she 
ever wholly neglectful of the heavenly vision. But with the 
sudden and overwhelming increase in the population, the 
change in the old pattern of life and the quickening of the 
public conscience, the task outgrew her strength and it was 
necessary for her to pass it on to an organisation more 

werful, more fully representative of the nation as a whole, 
and wielding financial resources beyond any she could ever 
have dreamed of. But even the mighty modern State recog- 
nises her and invites her alliance in the warfare against the 
Giants. Who can doubt what her answer to that invitation, 
that challenge, should be? 


Next, we must study the working of the Welfare State. 
This will be a formidable task. The Acts of Parliament and 
the departmental rules and orders, that prescribe the methods 
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and limits of its operations, make up already a megatherium 
of colossal bulk, and the bulk grows daily. Only a trained 
specialist in social administration could hope to master all 
this. But laymen, such as we all of us are in this matter, can 
yet achieve something. We need a book that will do for 
students of the Welfare State something of the same kind 
that Dicey’s famous treatise The Law of the Constitution did 
for students of British institutions generally. He handled 
the subject not as a surveyor, but as an artist. He stated in 
broad outline the governing principles of English public 
law, painting for us a picture on a wide canvas that no 
student of the book can ever forget. With this gladsome 
light to guide them, many lawyers, and indeed others as 
well, have approached the detail of the matter with greater 
confidence and sure-footedness, knowing by general antici- 
pation what they were to expect. Will somebody do the 
same for the Welfare State? Then a suggestion to a young 
man or woman, starting out on their life’s work and desiring 
to devote part of their leisure to some form of unpaid public 
service; that they should choose one province of social ad- 
ministration—education, hospital management, the care and 
support of old people, and the like—work at it,and master the 
technicalities of it, so that they may serve more effectively one 
day on the councils and committees that are charged with 
the work of the Welfare State in that field, whatever it may 
be. General enthusiasm and interest are valuable, but much 
more valuable when they are reinforced and cemented with 
knowledge of detail; when we know what has been done and 
what is being done, we can better judge what should be 
done. Finally here is something less exacting, but equally 
necessary, that all of us can do—that is, make personal friends 
with the officials who are working all these arrangements 
locally, watch them at their work, learn from them, seek 
their help and offer them ours. What we should not do 
is face them in a critical and complaining spirit, with 
grumbles about bureaucracy, flying out at some supposed 
injustice or inefficiency without careful verification of facts. 
Let us remember that the administration of the Welfare 
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State is an immensely complicated and difficult affair, and 
that its officials are persons of ability and experience, who 
are giving of their best, as their life’s work. 


“Seek their help and offer them ours”; for we have indeed 
got help to give. We can assist in interpreting the Welfare 
State to the people, and the people to the Welfare State. 
What does this mean? The Welfare State is an abstraction, 
a phrase, to sum up a wide variety of administrative funct- 
ions and operations. In the concrete it implies public 
offices, officials and forms—all of them rather frightening 
to simple folk, and bewildering as well, and this however 
friendly and approachable the officials may be. If the 
clergy and their lay-helpers are familiar, even in outline, 
with the services and reliefs that are available, and if 
they are on terms of personal friendship with the officials, 
they will be able to explain to Mr. X and Mrs. Y the means 
of assistance that may be available for them and how they 
can apply for it. There will of course be forms to fill in, 
and a word of personal explanation will make this much 
less difficult. New methods of relief have been authorised 
recently which are possibly unknown to the majority of those 
for whom they are intended; this is especially true of the 
general welfare provisions of the National Assistance Act, 
1948, and a word from the parish to the local officer will 
bring instant attention and relief also, if relief in that case 
is permissible. Here is brought into high relief the special 
réle and privilege of the Church of England and her clergy 
and layworkers as the friends of all the people; here is a new 
argument—if indeed argument is required—in favour of 
parish visiting. Few indeed are the homes from which the 
clergy are turned away; they therefore have a unique oppor- 
tunity of studying the needs of the people, material as well 
as spiritual. Armed with this knowledge, they can interpret 
the people to the Welfare State, as well as the Welfare State 
to the people. The officials responsible for running the social 
services spend much of their day in offices, dealing with cases 
set out on paper. Eager as they are to bring help, the numbers 
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they have to cope with are so great that a case can hardly be 
to them more than just a case. But to the visiting priest or 
lady worker, in and out of the houses of the people all day 
long, Mr. X and Mrs. Y are not just names or items in a 
column of figures. They are living human beings, with 
qualities good and bad, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
each a universe in himself or herself, each of them wound 
around with their own web of circumstance, such as can 
never be described on departmental forms. All this wealth 
of personal knowledge can be placed without breach of con- 
fidence, by the priest at the disposal of his friend in the 
office, and the wiser the friend, the more eagerly will he 
welcome the help of his interpreter.1? 


But the last and greatest service of all that the Church can 
render the Welfare State is to spiritualise the conception of 
it and all its operations. This indeed is her peculiar duty; 
none but she can do it. If the Welfare State is thought of, 
and worked, as simply a secular contrivance, an experiment 
in scientific administration, an apparatus of reliefs wrung 
out of reluctant “haves” by a menacing majority of “have- 
nots”, or just a timid insurance against Communism—then 
it will disappoint our highest hopes, as other arrangements 
of the same kind have disappointed their creators in past 
days. If the Church and all her members will welcome, 
study and interpret the Welfare State; if she will pray for it; 
if she will encourage her young men and women to enter its 
service, taking with them the Christian inspiration, that 
divine unselfish ardour in Christ’s name for the welfare of 
others, of which we have had such noble examples in the last 
hundred years of our history: if she will go on teaching 
insistently, humbly, gently, the lesson that towers out of all 
our earlier records, that there will never be a better world 
until there are better men and women, and that only God’s 
grace in our hearts can make us better—if the Church can 
do all this, then it will be different. ‘Seek ye first His 
kingdom, and His righteousness; and all these things shall 
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be added unto you’*—many instances could be gathered 
from the history of recent times in illustration of this great 
truth of political and social action; a new idea, a new plan 
for the betterment of the world launched with high hopes, 
and clouded before long with disappointment, frustration 
and failure. Instances that come to mind at once are revo- 
lutionary France in the morning dawn of May, 1789, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 that was to usher in perpetual 
peace, and the inauguration of the League of Nations in 
1919. So it will be with the Welfare State unless we are 
warned in time, unless we pursue our ideals in the presence 
of God, as His children and for His children and by the 
guidance of His light. If we come to think of the Welfare 
State as a human contrivance, devised by human ingenuity 
for human ends, all sorts of evil influences will interfere to 
spoil our work. We shall be led to hope for too much, and 
when we start off with overblown expectations, disillusion- 
ment will follow and moral and social enthusiasm be 

uenched; then the machine will just grind dully on. Or 
we shall be harassed with wrong motives, seeking to secure a 
party advantage or straining a rule in order to do a friend a 
good turn. Or—and this is a temptation to which adminis- 
trators are especially prone—we shall become the victims of 
a dogma, and in our obsession with it we shall lose respect 
for the men and women whom we serve, thinking of them, 
not now as cannon-fodder, but as method-fodder, just a mass 
of ignoramuses who must quietly do as they are told by those 
who khow better than they do. Or we shall get tired of 
endless drudgery in stuffy committee-rooms and offices; and 
be content to let the engine roll along on its accustomed 
track, without ever bothering to enquire whether the engine 
cannot be improved or the track widened and strengthened. 


These are some of the dangers that will assail those who 
are responsible for the direction of policy and administra- 
tion, unless they guard themselves. ‘They all come from the 
drying of the springs of genuine enthusiasm and love of our 
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fellow-creatures. Both of these depend for their steady re- 
plenishment on a power that is higher than human; and a 
continuous waiting upon God to know His will can protect 
us from the assault of unworthy motives. But there is also 
a danger, as menacing as any of these to the moral health 
of society, that will encompass those for whose benefit the 
services of the Welfare State are provided, and that is a 
weakened sense of responsibility. ‘This danger shows itself 
in many forms—here are three that may be marked in this 
place; the notion that we should get what we can and think 
only of that, to the loosening of self-help; the supposition 
that the nation has a bottomless purse out of which to pay 
for the welfare services, and that whatever may happen 
elsewhere, they must go on; and the assumption that there 
is now no more room for voluntary bodies and the devotion 
they have evoked in past days. It is very necessary in the 
interests of the Welfare State itself that these dangers shall 
be detected, proclaimed as such and resisted. The notion 
that we should get what we can, and think only of that, is 
well illustrated from the field of education. Full-time State 
education is now free in all its ranges, a number of subsidiary 
services are provided in connection with the schools and, 
rightly and justly, every care is taken to see that a child 
shall not suffer in his education because his parents are poor. 
Far more is done, and properly, for the children of this 
generation than ever before in our history, and the fruits of 
it are plainly visible, especially in their improved health, as 
compared with their predecessors of fifty years ago. In so 
far as our educational services are not yet complete, all of 
us are waiting for better times to come, so that they may be 
completed. In order to give our children‘what they are being 
given, thousands of men and women are labouring hard in 
schools and offices and between two and three hundred 
million pounds a year of public money are being spent. The 
work and the money are gladly given; but often the children, 
as they grow up, come to think they have only to hold out 
their hands for the State to put into them whatever they 
want, and often too they are encouraged by their parents 
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in this assumption. It will not be for their good if the im- 
pulse to self-help is dried up in them, and if they pocket 
what they can get without a thought as to where it comes 
from or who got it for them. A great Local Education 
Authority—and their experience must be typical—spends 
thousands of pounds each year in assisting students to take 
courses of higher education in preparation for their pro- 
fessional life; nobody regrets it; but only once did the 
Authority receive a letter of thanks from a recipient, and 
this was thought so remarkable that the chief education 
officer read the letter to the committee and reference was 
made to it in the local press. We can only pe that these 
may be no more than the growing pains of a new order. 
It is horrible to picture a long line of citizens-to-be lining 
up to receive their State benefits, pocketing them without 
a word, then waiting for the next application date, looking 
to the State for everything, even perhaps for decisions 
that will vitally affect their lives; for teachers are realising 
with great disquiet how often parents are ready to abdicate 
to the schools decisions about their children that they, their 
parents, ought to make or at least advise upon . . . ‘““What 
religion shall the child be taught? Oh, the school will see 
to that... What job shall the boy take up? Oh, the school 
or the employment officer will settle that.”” The Welfare 
State does not exist to give people all they want, or to 
order their doings for them. It exists to help them to live 
as God meant them to live, and the duty of ordering their 
lives is theirs. The wise parent recognises that the primary 
responsibility for educating his child lies with him; he 
cannot abdicate it to anybody, but he will ask the State, the 
school and perhaps also the Church to help him. The value 
of gratitude in the mind of the assisted student is that by it 
he will be led to make some return in his professional and 
private life for what has been done for him. 


This points us direct to the personal responsibility of 
every citizen not only for the Welfare State, but also for the 
life of the nation that supports it. It is natural that those 
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who have for so many years, they and their fathers and 
grandfathers before them, struggled with bitter poverty, 
and through it suffered loss and sorrow in so many ways, 
should, when the current turns in their favour and the 
deadly insecurity is apparently exorcised, lose for the time 
their sense of reality and imagine that now everything 
is to be had for the asking; forgetting that the services 
provided by the Welfare State must be paid for, that they 
can only be paid for out of national revenues, and that 
the national revenues will be insufficient for this as for 
other purposes, unless everybody helps by doing his work 
as well as he possibly can. As deadly as the old insecurity 
is the notion that democracy, with its attendant social ser- 
vices, means only doing what you like and getting what you 
can. A standard of living does not depend on itself. As we 
come to see this more clearly, we shall learn better our 
common social responsibility for each other, and economics 
will teach us a lesson in ethics. The better we do our work, 
whatever it may be, the better chance a child perhaps in a 
distant county will have of physical care and education; the 
better chance a solitary old-age pensioner will have of the 
supplementary allowances he often sorely needs. This is not 
only plain and necessary truth, but right and proper and 
salutary and full of encouragement—the Second Great Com- 
mandment in action. The Welfare State will, under God, 
then be our own creation, and it will daily depend upon 
us for its full and effective working. 


Finally, let us not suppose that with the coming of the 
Welfare State there will be no more room for voluntary 
effort. In one sense indeed the Welfare State itself is wholly 
dependant on unpaid voluntary labour; it requires for its 
operations the service of innumerable committees and 
boards, and though the officials who advise them and execute 
their instructions are salaried members of a branch of public 
administration that grows in importance each year, those 
who serve on the committees are unpaid, and long may that 
great English tradition last! But there are also numerous 
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ways in which voluntary societies can supplement and 
reinforce the public services. Nobody wants the State to 
provide and run everything. Nobody desires that the State 
should take over the Sunday schools or the Scouts or the 
Guides, or swallow up the youth movement whole and 
entire, or engulf the thousands of charitable organisations, 
which spring up in response to need, show such vitality and 
yet are always in want, not only of money but of personal 
service also. And here lies another danger, that when we are 
invited to join the work of this or that society, we shall reply, 
the State has taken over, or soon will take over, all respon- 
sibility for that work and therefore we need not bother. 
Undoubtedly this is a chief reason why clubs and Scout 
troops and the rest find it so hard to get the services of young 
leaders. Forty years ago there was a steady stream of recruits, 
many of them kindled with noble unselfish zeal, but it is not 
so now. Perhaps our young poe are too busy, or the 
romance has gone out of social service, or it is thought to 
be no longer wanted. Those on the spot could tell a different 
story. We need the missionary spirit as much as ever, and it 
calls as loud; and there is this additional attraction in the 
work, that it is always of an experimental and pioneer order. 
The voluntary bodies now for more than a hundred years 
have pointed the way forward, taken the risk and blazed the 
trail; then when the State is satisfied of the reality of the 
need and the soundness of the method, it enters the new 
field itself with its immeasurably greater financial strength, 
and there is one more of the problems of poverty on the 
way to solution. Unless this same spirit of enterprise, 
experiment and self-sacrificing devotion can still be invoked, 
a hard mechanical deadness will invade our work. We still 
need a Shaftesbury, a Nightingale, an Elizabeth Fry, a 
Howard, a Raikes, an Octavia Hill, a Barnett, an Arnold 
Toynbee, an Alexander Paterson, an Albert Mansbridge. 


But the greatest of all the dangers awaiting the Welfare 
State in its onward march is that one day, when its services 
are much more complete than they are now, we shall say to 
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each other: there are houses for all, full subsistence for all, 
our growing pains are over, everything is working beauti- 
fully, no need is omitted . . . therefore all is well. That, 
or something like it, was the hymn our fathers sang to 
Progress, and it hypnotised them. That idol fell in August 


1914; let us not build another like it. Man does not live 
by bread alone. 


November, 1952. 
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